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THE CJELJ^IT ON 



STUDIES OF KATTJBE. 

As midsummer approaches, and the 
Flora and entomology of our temperate re- 
gions open their wonders to the eye and 
soul of the naturalist and poet, it seems 
like an irresistible impulse to betake one- 
self to the woods. 

It was under such an impulse that a small 
but select party of six resolved, early in 
July last, to repair to the Beech Woods of 
Pennsylvania, with the promiscuous design 
of enjoying the otia of a vacation, in mere 
pleasure for its own sake, entering into Na- 
ture artistically, breathing her healthfully, 
studying her aesthetically, and appropriat- 
ing her piscatorially. 

It cannot be said that there was one 
leading spirit at the head of this enterprise, 
yet the member of our party, on whom 
we most relied, was one who, somewhat 
the senior in years, had travelled much, 
had seen many lands, was a perfect adept 
in all things that concern head, hands, and 
body, and, under his guidance and direction 
we felt perfectly safe. He was, moreover, 
" the man who had seen the head waters of 
the Dan." Where this renowned and inac- 
cessible Niger of the Western World might 
be, it is not exactly our purpose to commu- 
nicate, nor is it proper here to do so. We 
only mention it, incidentally, as on this 
great historical fact our companion ground- 
ed his fame. So accomplished was he in 
all the arts of peace and war, that he could 
adorn his portfolio with pleasant sketches 
of mountain scenes and sunny landscapes, 
N of old dilapidated log cottages and solitary 
cascades, shining white among the hemlock 
shades ; he could, at the call of the mo- 
ment, throw up a temporary tent for the 
night's bivouac, hang over the kettle, dress 
the birds, skin the rabbits, and cook the 
meal. _ He could write a dozen stanzas at 
first sight, and without correction, and, as 
far as Mars was concerned, he could make 
all the necessary preparations for a mid- 
night defence, in the arrangement of fire and 
other protection against man and beast, in 
priming the guns, and posting the sen- 
tinels. 

Such was " the man who had seen the 
head waters of the Dan." Another inte- 
resting member of our party was " the 
Georgic man." When we first set out it 
was his firm resolve neither to fish, hunt, 
nor run into danger of any description, but 
simply sketch a little, and read Virgil's 
Georgics ; so that while all the rest of our 
party were equipped with guns, fishing- 
tackle, and all the other paraphernalia of 
such an expedition, he was simply armed 
with a portfolio and a copy of Virgil's 
Georgics. 

Number three of our company was the 
artist par excellence, and he, provided with 
the implements of his Art and guided by a 
genial love for the wilderness, entered with 
joviality into the spirit of our sublime en- 
terprise. 

Of the remaining members of this scien- 
tific and piscatorial association, there was 
one more deserving some notice at our 
hands, as he figured somewhat richly 
among the dramatis personae : he was " the 
man with the small rcund hat." For the 
compound purpose of arresting the atten- 
tion and commanding the respect of the 
natives of the Beech Woods, and for the 
more-reasonable one of following up the 



advice of Isaak Walton, to humor the fan- 
cies of the fish in donning proper costume, 
he had procured for himself a small round 
felt hat, a piece of head gear, which, in re- 
gard to the mode, had had its day, and was 
no longer countenanced by Genin. For the 
purposes of this adventure, the hat in ques- 
tion was a model of beauty, regarding it in 
its picturesque or true sense, and we after- 
wards discovered that a large proportion of 
romance lies in the grotesqueness of apparel, 
which conceals the original and jovial 
mind. 

" The man with the small round hat" 
was the most elastic and whalobony of our 
club, as far as regards the inner man, and 
his constant volleys of humor, his lively sal- 
lies, animated and imparted a healthy feel- 
ing to us all. 

Yet his bodily formation was such that 
he was incapable of as hard travel and 
break-neck adventures as the rest of us. It 
was about at that hour, when, in former 
times, Jupiter convened a council of the 
Gods, and 

Hup lib) npoKoiren'X.os 'exlSvaro irueav etr' at av 

that we started off for the wilderness duly 
equipped in the following manner. The 
van was led by " the man who had seen 
the head waters of the Dan," driving a one 
horse wagon, containing himself, the artist 
par excellence, and " the Georgic man." 
The rear was brought up by Number Five as 
driver, Number Six and "the man with the 
small round hat." In addition to the in- 
valuable live contents of the vehicles, they 
were well provided with various cooking 
utensils, provisions and guns, fishing-tackle 
and all other means of defence against the 
terrors of the forest. Behind each wagon 
was suspended a green Yankee pail with 
tin cup, for the purpose of supplying both 
man and beast with water, whenever we 
should drive down among those cold moun- 
tain streams where the shade is refreshing 
and the water delicious. 

It was an interesting sight to see these 
green pails dangling behind the wagons. 
An old copper tea-kettle, perhaps the most 
valuable utensil we possessed, the old and 
cherished companion of many a symposium 
in the woods, was 6tored carefully away 
with other cooking apparatus. We had 
lots of ground coffee, substantial bread, 
boiled hams and other viands such as the 
mountain air inspires an appetite for. We 
were prepared for a week's adventure, with 
duplicate clothing, and triplicate boots. 
Our fishing implements, and four guns, for 
we were all shots with the exception of the 
"artist " and the " Georgic " man, project- 
ed from behind the wagons, while sundry 
buffalo robes were thrown across the seat 
to provide against any sudden approach of 
winter. 

AVhen we reached the midway ascent of 
the Pocono or Broad Mountain, where the 
country is still bleak, although the southern 
views are compensating, and, in many 
points, grand, we resolved in council to re- 
plenish those wants of the soul, when it 
comes in conflict with the flesh. Nature, 
indeed, throughout the whole of this glo- 
rious morning, had given us bounteous sup- 
plies of her own repast and in her own 
way ; yet, as we reached the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, the soul began to repine 
amid all this intellectual abundance, and to 
sigh after the flesh-pots of Egypt. 



The signal to halt was, therefore, given 
and the horses were emancipated, as Num- 
ber Five termed it, and tied to pickets 
with their oats thrown down before them, 
and with liberty to graze on the short 
sweet grass, ojr browse on the shrubs to the 
distance of a rein's length. 

The spot fixed upon for the collation was 
shielded from the sun by a buffalo robe ex- 
tended across short posts driven into the 
ground, a device suggested and executed by 
"the man who had seen the head waters 
of the. Dan." We entered into the joy of 
our first woodland repast with spirit in 
perfect tone, pouring in the unction of a 
well-known and favourite song, performed 
by six in chorus. After this important 
transaction had transpired, we took down 
our tent, packed up our utensils, geared up 
the horses, and left our encampment with 
a small fire still glimmering and a circling 
smoke rising up among the trees, where we 
had suspended the memorable copper kettle, 
and moved forward, " the man who had 
seen the head waters of the Dan " leading 
the way, and "the man with the small 
round hat " coming on behind. 

As the sun, which sends down its rays 
upon the mountain summits between the 
hours of two and five, P.M., is extremely 
oppressive, we will not enter into any rap- 
turous feelings just at this time, it being 
about the period of the least poetical excite- 
ment in mountain excursions, and the less 
said about the state of the emotion, the 
better, just at that precise time. The 
journey, however, across the mountain 
summit was not void of interest both out- 
side and within the caravan. 

Long and interesting details were given 
of the fearful passage up the Dan, by the 
individual who had been atits head waters, 
and how he was the first who had discover- 
ed its primitive source, where it lay con- 
cealed during the last five thousand years, 
far up among the rocky steeps of the Apa- 
lachian range. 

In the rear wagon, " the man with the 
small round hat," cracked his incessant 
jokes, and kept up the spirits of his party 
by driving off the sleepy God and display- 
ing his ^caricature of Geniu's latest spring 
fashion. 

The " artist," par excellence, himself had 
not yet been roused into action, although 
his attention was constantly drawn away 
by the richness and picturesque eloquence 
of the landscape, the fine atmospheric light 
that intervened between us and the southern 
mountain boundaries, where the chain of 
the Blue ridge offers two marked features 
in the Water and Wind Gaps, both present 
to the eye at one time. As we descended 
into the cool and shady ravines, he occa- 
sionally stored away many useful sugges- 
tions, and he has given promises of valua- 
ble additions to his portfolio in the delinea- 
tion of forest beauties from these various 
points of view. 

Even the mild desolation of the so-called 
" Barrens," where the rattlesnake is a fre- 
quent denizen, is not without pictorial inte- 
rest, and our artist made use, as occasion 
offered, of an old, naked, weather-beaten 
and charred tree, as' a deserving study. 

Into these "number six" himself entered 
in his own silent way, and occasionally de- 
posited within the recesses of his intellec- 
tual chamber some choice gatherings by the 
wayside, to serve for useful purposes, when 
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be should sit at home, quietly ensconced 
between, his companions, Poetry and Phi- 
losophy. At one time we saw Publius 
Virgilius Maro drawn forth from the pocket 
of our friend, the Georgic man, but the 
' jolting of the wagon and the heat of the 
sun forbade all inspiration in that line, and 
the poet, who sung of the vine and its lus- 
cious merits, was quietly closed for a more 
auspicious moment, to be enjoyed "sub 
tegmine fagi," of which the Beech Woods 
present some very noble specimens. 

As the sun declined and the shadows of 
the sombre hemlock grew darker, the 
scenery of the forest became more interest- 
ing, and the feeling gradually came over us 
that we were on the eve of entering upon 
enchanted ground. Down in one of those 
ravines crossed so frequently by the public 
road, we encountered a singularly lonely 
and desolate spot. A cool spring issued 
from the rocky hill and flowed abundantly 
down along the road's side, and, passing 
across it, lost itself in among the gloomy 
obscurity of the woods. 

A deserted log hut, but recently erected, 
stands in ominous stillness before a clearing 
of one or two acres ; the walls of thick fo- 
rest standing around about the place are 
impenetrable to the eye, and the scene as 
you approach it just before nightfall is im- 
pressive and characteristic of this region. 
What the history of the fugitive tenants of 
this lone locality might have been, we 
never learned, but tbe impressions of the 
place were not lost upon our artist, par ex- 
cellence, who deposited some recollections 
of it in his portfolio. 

As the evening began to close in around 
us, we found ourselves leaving the great 
highway that travels directly north through 
the Beech Woods, and arriving at the road 
that passes down into the German settle- 
ment seven miles beyond, we now entered 
the more thick masses of the beech, hem- 
lock, and maple forest. 

Just at the entrance of this important 
passage in among the finest arborescent 
scenery the country affords, stands a tavern 
and toll-gate. The Falstaff of the inn was 
prepared to receive us for the night, and 
had we stayed, would, as we knew from 
former experience, have furnished some 
picturesque and romantic details of deer 
and panther hunting around the lake at a 
few miles' distance, which constitutes the 
source of the Lehigh. He possessed an 
ample fund of forest statistics, some re- 
markable stories of the chase, of which he 
showed the memorials and the trophies, 
and in gathering these up and viewing 
them by the medium of a creative and sus- 
ceptible imagination, works of the beauti- 
ful Arts are called into existence. 

But, our previous arrangements forbade 
our terminating the day at the inn, as we 
designed meeting Leather Stocking early 
next morning, to become our conductor to 
the Lake. 

The peculiar light was now afforded for 
the proper representation of the woodland 
picture, being sent down from above in 
that subdued twilight tone that renders the 
solitude of an evening in the woods a spe- 
cies or magic. As no such light exists at 
mid-day, the mind of the observer comes 
within a new sphere, such as is never ex- 
perienced at any other moment than that 
in which he passes down into the mazes of 
a forest at the approach of twilight. 



Birdshereare rare, owing probably to the 
species of vegetation, the evergreen, that 
abounds ; yet their voices are occasionally 
heard to break the enchanting silence that 
reigns around, and thus give strength to 
the picture, and impart additional interest 
to the mind. 

Our emotions at this wild passage through 
the scenes of the wilderness were of an in- 
spired order, and as the caravan, with the 
green buckets dangling behind the wagons 
proceeded along the pike, now passing 
through cool mountain brooks, and now 
ascending gentle knolls, enjoying vistas of 
hemlock avenues whose extremities were 
lost in the obscurity of the evening, onr 
party, with. the exception of "the man 
with the small round hat," enjoyed the 
scene in a wordless silence. He, having 
disembarked from his wagon, marched on 
behind at a rapid pace, discharging anon 
loud reports into the low underwood, with 
the avowed purpose of spreading terror 
and consternation among the wolves, al- 
though it was universally believed that it 
was solely with a vi6w to disperse his own 
fears. The beautiful twilight gradually re- 
solved itself into the obscurity and gloom 
of night; the detailed outlines of trees 
were succeeded by indistinct masses of a 
configuration, that expressed nothing but 
the terrors of the unknown, color and form 
being lost to the eye, and the sound of the 
rushing stream beside the road being only 
left to awaken within the mind some con- 
ception of the beautiful, during its uncer- 
tain and undefined appreciation of a night's 
wandering in the forest. .The moon, how- 
ever, lent us aid in this dilemma, by rising 
at a seasonable hour, not a little to the re- 
lief of " tbe man with the small round hat," 
who, though a hero by daylight, and in 
civilized society, felt some qualms of con- 
science on the score of safety, here where 
it was well known that panthers had the 
best right. On this, as on every other occa- 
sion, the discoverer of the Dan was mighty 
in word and counsel, and he afforded much 
seasonable relief to the hero of the hind- 
most wagon. He said that in those south- 
ern Appalachian regions, where the Dan 
has its formerly reputed, but now estab- 
lished source, Nature presents much great- 
er terrors than we now encountered. He 
said that no one would credit his own bold 
performances in those Alpine regions, when 
on his important mission in those quarters. 
Of Publius Virgilius Maro, nothing could 
be heard during the dubious descent into 
the settlement, and the Georgics, although 
occasionally quoted, could not be made to 
apply to the scenes before us. If the 
^Eneid had been taken along, as a matter 
of self-defence, he might here appropriately 
have made use of 

Facilis Descensus Averni, 

for, assuredly, we were descending into 
shades of some mysterious realm, having 
an intimate alliance with those of classic 
tradition. The fancies which result from 
moonlight influences in the woods were 
not entirely lost upon us,' although their 
intensity was somewhat mitigated by the 
state of the gastronomic system, we having 
had no sustenance of a solid or tangible 
nature since our nyd-day's repast. 

We were, beyond all question, admirers 
of the grand and beautiful in Nature, as 



well as Art, but, notwithstanding this, we 
always kept an eye to the beauties of gas- 
tronomy, placing its aesthetics on the/same 
ground as is occupied by many of the highr 
er departments of Art. As " a sign of the 
times," the man with " tbe small round 
hat," began to beat the signal on the copr 
per tea-kettle, intimating that we should 
halt for supper. The discoverer of the 
American Niger proposed to bivouac for 
the night, in which he was seconded by 
Number Six ; but it was finally resolved to 
push boldly (as "the man, with the smalj 
round hat" expressed it) forward, to the 
house of entertainment kept by an Irish- 
man named Bennett. The solitude of pur 
moonlight journey still preserved its wild 
character, in our seven miles' descent to 
the settlement, and as no. object of life -or 
humanity relieved the eye, we might have 
realized the exquisite lines of Scott: 

"Then bast thou wished some woodman's cottage nigh, 
Something that seemed of life, though low and mean^t' 

and soon this vision came, for the occa- 
sional hut standing in amid tbe clearing is 
now seen; and as we pass on, the several 
saw mills are encountered thafrlserve to 
su.bdue the wildness of the scene, and make 
the picture, especially by daylight, a ready 
theme for the artist. 

The valley through which the Paupack 
runs now opens to view; habitations, are 
frequent ; cattle are now and then heard 
lowing in the stillness of the evening, the 
wanderer feels himself placed within the 
rescue of civilization, and the heart awaits 
the friendly greetings of, fellow-man. Hav- 
ing arrived at- Bennett's house of entertain- 
ment, hovering before our wearied imagi- 
nation, like the Hospice of the Alps, .we 
were doomed to that very frequent occur- 
rence, the disappointment of human hopes. 
We found that Bennett no longer. opened 
his doors to the public, and entertained no 
one but himself and family. No argu- 
ment, either in the way of love or gold, 
could prevail upon him to take in sncha 
large party, and permitting onr respect and 
affection for this son of the Green Isle to 
fall below zero, we moved forward to the 
next bouse. Here we were enabled. to ex- 
change greetings of friendly recognition, 
some of the members of our party: being 
known to the host.; We were invited: to 
alight and take up quarters for the night, 
partly within the cabin and: partly in one 
of the out-houses, where, with the .aid. of 
our buffalo robes, we enjoyed comfortable 
rest after a somewhat arduous journey of 
forty-two miles. The night's repose, how- 
ever, was preceded by a hearty repast, - 
made up of our own contributions to the 
settler's substantial fare, and filling -our 
scientific group with a feeling of animation 
that amused the host. • 

The next nurning, having dispatched 
our early meal at sunrise, we repaired to 
the abode of Leather Stocking. He re- 
received us with that peculiar conven- 
tionality which is his own, and renders 
him an original character. He saluted ns 
in his usual style, by neither rising nor 
shaking bands, but at the same time evinc- 
ing his cordial inclinations. We broached 
the object of our visit to him, to study the 
Beech Wood scenery, go trout fishing, and 
make a pilgrimage to the Lake. He was 
not long in responding to our views, and 
offered to accompany us as our guide. 
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It was a favorable day for the pursuit 
of our object, and having an interesting 
character added to our party, we set out 
to encounter some rugged travel in order 
to reach the romantic locality where the 
lake lies embosomed in the forest. All 
things being propitious, we found ourselves 
in the full tide of enjoyment. 

Sometimes a pathway may serve to guide 
the passage through the woods, but gene- 
rally the progress towards the lake is path- 
less, and the direction is shown, by the in- 
stict of the guide. 

?Our artist par excellence found numerous 
studies, and made many valuable additions 
to his collection. 

'Beautiful groups of maple, with long 
naked trunksand massive branches far out- 
stretched overhead, come in contact with 
venerable forms of hemlock, whose age 
here reaches three centuries. 

In the forest we must look for the true 
type of all arborescent beauty, and, since 
Nature, in her spontaneous efforts far ex- 
ceeds those ambiguous and meaningless de- 
signs of mixed Art, where geometry is in- 
troduced to limit her freedom and frustrate 
her genial influences. 

In the primeval forest Nature possesses 
that negligent attraction wherein no effort 
is made to exhibit adornment, and when 
the massive trunk of some herculean vege- 
table growth lies prostrate in red decay, 
and green moss and fungi luxuriate upou 
its mouldering remains, it seems a far more 
beautiful picture than gravel walks or ma- 
thematical limitations of the green sward. 

The mountain lake we sought is about 
three miles beyond the valley of the Pau- 
paek, and lies solitary and quiet in the 
bosom of the woods. Here and there in 
•its vicinity are laurel thickets, where the 
hunter anon rouses the panther or wolf, 
and onr "man with the small round hat" 
looked at them with feelings of dread, as 
he raised his knife for a sudden conflict, in 
passing by them. An old canoe, of Indian- 
like construction is moored to the shore of 
the lake, and we found it ready for our 
.purpose. The oar belonging to it had been 
■ concealed within the hollow of an old tree, 
and Leather Stocking, who was in the 
secret, drew it forth from its hiding-place, 
intimating that he had placed it there, and 
was its rightful owner. Only the moiety 
of our party could embark at once, and 
Leather Stocking acting as steersman, he 
conveyed us in separate divisions from the 
lower to the upper extremity of the lake, 
that being the best locality for our purpose, 
vizi, pickerel fishing and dining. 

At the spot sought out, a large maple 
overhangs the water, a spring oozes out of 
the rocks on the shore, and we chose it for 
pur disembarkment, with our provisions 
and culinary apparatus, including the old 
copper kettle. 

Our exploits among the pickerel, of 
which there was an abundance in these 
waters, were somewhat theoretical, and 
we were not particularly desirous of having 
it placed upon the records of this scientific 
expedition, how many of that noted and 
palatable fish were caught. 

As a suitable ground for a regular sym- 
posium in the open air, we directed our 
thoughts more especially to the enjoyment 
of that than to any piscatorial exertions. 
We had with, us a certain Arabian bever- 
age, and a weed from Havana, to the en- 



joyment of which we looked forward with 
eagerness ; and, in combining with these 
our own substantial fare, in the shape of 
hams, bread and cheese, we arrived at the 
realization of that upon which the great 
design of our expedition rested. 

It was at this crisis in our affairs that 
Publius Virgilius Maro made his appear- 
ance, and the Georgic man fell to work in 
selecting chosen passages for meditation, 
while the rest of the party were engaged 
partly in casting their lines into the water 
for pickerel, a fish which is not always in- 
clined to bite, and partly at the cuisine, 
making arrangements to suspend the cop- 
per kettle and knock up a table for the 
collation. 

He of the " head waters of the Dan," 
was most conspicuous on the occasion in 
arranging matters ; he was conversant with 
the place, the lake and all its vicinity, hav- 
ing been here before and swam across its 
waters. He not only directed the party 
in all their movements, but prepared the 
meal which was to render our visit to the 
lake a memorable event in the annals of 
history. Leather Stocking, in his own 
original way, was rowing the canoe upon 
the lake, and so pleased the artist par ex- 
cellence, that he noted him down as one of 
his most interesting subjects. His gro- 
tesque and singular attire pleased the party, 
and led to infinite amusement, and we 
found that the hunter's freaks and charac- 
teristic observations were an indispensable 
part of the day's amusement. Our success 
among the pickerel was not such as to 
crown our scientific and aesthetic expedi- 
tion with glory ; neither was our reputa- 
tion as anglers fully established thereby, 
yet as we looked more to the romance than 
the booty of the sport, we felt satisfied 
with the total result. 

The Georgic man was also well satisfied, 
and as he sat "sub tegmine fagi," enjoying 
Publius Virgilius Maro, he seemed to long 
for a summons to the collation, under the 
direction and chief superintendence of " the 
man who had seen the head-waters of the 
Dan." That symposium at the lake was 
a unique affair. " The man with the 
small round hat," with an occasional hard 
look at the laurel thicket, and rifle in hand, 
was the merriest on this occasion, and his 
hiliarity was unbounded. 

Leather Stocking was brilliant on many 
points, especially where reference was had 
fo the fox traps and the deer hunt, the 
beauty and value of the cross-bar fox skin, 
and the bounteous draughts of pickerel 
from the lake. 

We constituted a picture which our 
artist seized upon with avidity, and if we 
could record the memorable sayings which 
the occasion originated, it might furnish a 
small specimen of Noctes Ambrosianae. 

The scene was indeed ambrosial in its 
intellectual and gastronomical sense, and 
pleasant reminiscences gather around us as 
we recall those hours of forest recreation. 
High and ample mugs of steaming mocha 
were enjoyed with finely flavored Havanas, 
and their united influences on the senses 
were such as to lull the mind into a most 
ethereal and imaginative mood. 

This singular influence was experienced 
even by Leather Stocking himself, who, 
semi-educated, was alive to the aesthetic 
qualities of an outer and dreamy existence, 
such as here seemed to surround us, and 



occasionally gave utterance to expressions 
which, reduced to written and rhetorical 
language, would appear as graceful thoughts. 
He showed by this, that the humanity of 
our nature will make itself known under 
every aspect of an exterior life, and that 
nature, operating upon a susceptible heart, 
draws forth from its well-springs streams 
of purest poetry. How Nature, in her rude 
purity, elicits and gives form to the soul's 
emotions, remains among the riddles of our 
undeveloped philosophy ; but the fact seems 
to point out the origin-of that modern and 
poetic transcendental school, wherein Na- 
ture herself is regarded as a participant, or 
an actor in the great transactions of the 
human thought, and a reflex of that which 
is conceived by the human mind. 

"The man with the small round hat" 
was adverse to all enunciations proceeding 
from the sphynx of Nature, and looked to 
the simple language of her outer garb as 
her true meaning. He eschewed all tran- 
scendentalism, in common with Leather 
Stocking, who divided his attention, during 
certain intervals, when the Muse of Philo- 
sophy dozed, between a large fried pickerel 
and the gambols of a respectably looking 
grey squirrel on an opposite tree. When 
the festivities of the lake scene were over, 
our canoe conveyed us back to its outlet, 
where, disembarking with fire-arms, fish- 
ing lines, and provision basket, and much 
scientific knowledge on the subject of 
pickerel fishing, we repaired to the most 
interesting scene we had gone in quest of, 
the Palls, over which the waters of the 
lake discharge themselves into the Pan- 
pack. Numerous and refreshing rains had 
previously replenished the mountain- 
streams, and little cascades were every- 
where foaming over rocks, while rapids 
filled the ravines with their musical sounds, 
and the Falls themselves were remarkably 
beautiful. 

The picture there is sombre in all its 
aspects, and the position of the light at 
that time of day was highly auspicious. 
" The man who had seen the head-waters 
of the Dan" remarked that, with the ex- 
ception of the grand sublimities of that 
mysterious river, rolling among the Appala- 
chian cliffs, he had never yet seen anything 
in Nature so poetically or pictorially sug- 
gestive as the object now before us. Our 
artist par excellence, was evidently under 
some secret rapturous excitement, as he sat 
with open portfolio, and was deeply ab- 
sorbed in his own avocations. While the 
leading spirits of our party were thus en- 
gaged, there seemed to be a mutual under- 
standing between Leather Stocking and 
" the man with the small round hat" on 
the subject of trout angling, as they were 
both busily engaged In that highly sesthetic 
diversion of skipping the fly across the 
gurgling waters, and drawing up fine speci- 
men of that favorite mountain fish. 

Their wonderful skill in this department 
of human ingenuity and art was fully re- 
paid, and we earned home with us bright 
evidences of it. The hero of the Dan was 
altogether engrossed with the scene in its 
abstract influences, on his own mind, and 
although he occasionally referred to the 
comparative insignificant merit of the pic- 
ture, in as far as the Dan was concerned, 
yet he could notf resist the feelings which 
the occasion elicited, always qualifying his 
observation in reference to the head-waters 
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and sceDery of the Dan, with that old say- 
ing found in Publius Virgilius Haro, mag- 
nis componere parva. Our Number Five 
thought it was deeply to be regretted that 
the poet's fine phrenzy should a'l evaporate 
• upon the passing occasion, when the 'artist 
par excellence, " the man of the head 
waters," &c, and he " of the small round 
hat," were turning these precious moments 
to such good account, storing up such a 
vast fund of reflection, sketches for immor- 
tal canvas, and generous supplies of trout. 
He, therefore, concluded to give an ever- 
lasting publicity to his own name by wed- 
ding the subject to the muse of poetry. 
His effusions, however, have not yet come 
to light. Let ns hope for them before 
Horace's nine years shall have elapsed. 
The hours passed pleasantly away. Softer 
and gentler lights now stole in through 
the hemlocks, and as they fell athwart the 
cascade's seething waters, a picture was 
realized such as the landscape painter 
sometimes ventures to interpret, by the 
medium of his own peculiar coloring. That 
this coloring is a substitute for Nature, 
and a good one at times, and in favorable 
positions of light properly concentrated, we 
may concede ; but in our studies of the 
original, surrounded by all the appliances 
of an outer world, an electric atmosphere, 
and a highly exhiliarated temperament, we 
feel convinced that it requires the hand of 
high Art and fortunate coloring, and a 
deep knowledge of the greatest force of 
light and shade, to substitute Art for Na- 
ture. How the party finally succeeded in 
reaching home, after several days spent in 
beech wood sports, we think it unnecessary 
to say, and have not limits to detail. All 
things went swimmingly on, and filled ex- 
pectation to the brim. il The man with 
the small round hat," the staunch admirer 
of Genin, who, in selecting that specimen 
of a crown, wished to prove that beauty is 
a positive idea, and not the creature of 
mere conventionality, remained true to his 
principles, and enlivened the members of 
the expedition with his constant discharge 
of naive humor. His outer man, it is true, 
was not adapted to hard service, and he 
became somewhat reduced in flesh, but the 
sinews were firm, and of that gutta-percha 
nature which sustains the severest tension. 
"We might, inieed, attribute the whole 
glory of this sesthetic campaign to himself, 
and the hero of the " head waters of the 
Dan," since upon the jocund intellectuality 
of the former, and the remarkable strategic 
abilities of the latter, our brilliant successes 
seemed, in a great measure, to depend. 
If ever a second attempt should be made 
to enter upon an enterprise like this, where 
the highest philosophic and {esthetic pur- 
poses are blended with the amusements of 
actual trout angling and theoretical pickerel 
fishing, we hope to be the chronicler of 
those events. James Henry. 



POOS ANGELICA. 



A new Court has been added to the many at- 
tractions of the Crystal Palace. Mr. Mayall, 
the photographer, has lent his assistance in 
forming a Crimean Court. Besides a number 
of models, charts, and relics, of the battle-field, 
the Court now contains a series of photographic 
portraits representing her Majesty's ministers, 
distinguished men connected with the war, 
wounded officers, &c. Some of the latter, we 
believe, are duplicates of pictures taken by Mr. 
Mayall for her Majesty's portfolio.— Athenczum. 



In the fasta of gifted, beautiful, good, wrong- 
ed, and unhappy women, there are few names 
that shine with so bright and pure a lustre as 
that of Angelica Kauffmann. The flower of her 
life was spent in this country ; but she is scarce- 
ly remembered in it now, even among the mem- 
bers and lovers of the profession which she 
adorned. Those who wish to know anything 
definite concerning a lady who was the pet of 
the English aristocracy, and the cynosure of 
English painters for some years of the past cen- 
tury, must turn to foreign sources, and hear 
from foreign lips and pens the praises of poor 
Angelica Though undeniably a foreigner, she 
had as undeniable a right to be mentioned in 
the records of British painters as those other 
foreigners domiciliated among us at the same 
epoch : Listard, Zucchi," Zoffani, Bartolozzi, Ci- 
priani, Roubiliac, Michael Moser, Nollekens, 
Loutherbourg, Zuccarelli, Vibares, and Fuseli. 
Of all these worthies of the easel there are co- 
pious memoirs and ana extant, yet the publish- 
ed (English) notices of Angelica would not fill 
half this page. In Sir Wm. Beechy's Memoirs 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, there is no mention 
whatsoever made of my heroine ; nor, what is 
more to be wondered at, is she named in Mr. 
Allen Cunningham's excellent Life of Sir 
Joshua. Yet Angelica painted the president's 
portrait: and the president himself, it is darkly 
said, was desirous on his part of possessing not 
only the portrait of his fair limner, but the ori- 
ginal itself. Even the garrulous, tittle-tattling, 
busybody, Boswell, has nothing to say, in his 
Life of Johnson, of the catastrophe of Ange- 
lica's life; although it was town talk for weeks, 
and although the sinister finger of public suspi- 
cion pointed at no less a man than Johnson's 
greatest friend, Joshua Reynolds, as cognisant 
of, if not accessory to, the conspiracy by which 
the happiness of Angelica Kauffmann was 
blasted. In Smith's Nollekens and his Times 
there is a silly bit of improbable scandal about 
the fair painter. In Knowle's Life of Fuseli we 
learn in half-a-dozen meagre lines that that ec- 
centric genius was introduced to Madame Kauff- 
mann on his first coming to England, and that 
he was very nearly becoming enamored of her ; 
but that this desirable consummation was pre- 
vented by Miss Mary Moser. daughter of the 
keeper of the Royal Academy (appropriately a 
Swiss), becoming enamored of him.- Stupid, 
woeful Mr. Pilkington has a brief memoir of 
Angelica. Wolcot, better known as Peter Pin- 
dar, once, and once only, alludes to her. In 
Chalmer's Biographical Dictionary there is a no- 
tice of Angelica about equal, in compass and 
ability, to that we frequently find of a deceased 
commissioner of inland revenue in a weekly 
newspa per. In the vast catalogue of the Mu- 
seum Library I can only discover one reference 
to Angelica Kauffmann, personally, that being 
a stupid epistle to her, written in seventeen 
hundred and eighty-one by one Mr. G. Keate. 
I have been thus minute in my English re- 
searches, in order to avoid the imputation of 
having gone abroad, when I might have fared 
better at home. I might have spared myself 
some labor too ; for my travels in search of An- 
gelica in foreign parts have been tedious and 
painful. That which M. Artaud, in that great 
caravanserai of celebrities the Biographie Uni- 
verselle, has to say about her is of the dryest ; 
and a Herr Bockshammer, a German, from 
whom I expected great things, merely referred 
me to another A. Kauffmann, not at all angeli- 
cal; but connected with a head-splitting treatise 
on the human mind. 

I will try to paint my poor Angelica. Calumny, 
envy, biographers who lie by their silence, can- 
not deny that she was a creature marvellously 
endowed. She was a painter, a musician ; she 
would have made an excellent tragic actress ; 
she embroidered ; she danced : she was facund 



in expression, infinite in variety; she was good, 
amiable; and virtuous; full of grace, vivacity^ 
and wit. Fancy Venus without her mole ; fan- 
cy Minerva without her aegis (which was, you , 
may be sure, her ugliness). Fancy Ninon de 1' 
Enclos with the virtue of Madame de S£vign£. . 
Fancy a Rachel Esmond with the wit of a, 
Becky Sharp. Fancy a woman as gifted as 
Sappho, but not a good-for-nothing ; as wise as 
Queen Elizabeth, but no tyrant; as brave as 
Charlotte, Countess of Derby, but no bloods 
spiller for revenge; as unhappy as Clarissa Har^ ' 
lowe, but no prude; as virtuous as Pamela, but 
no calculator ;. as fair as my own darling Cle- 
mentina, but no fool. Fancy all this, and fan- i 
cy too, if you like, that I am in love with the 
ghost of Angelica Kauffmann, and am talking 
nonsense. 



She was born (to return to reason) in the 
year seventeen hundred and forty-one, at Coire,< 
the capital of the Grisons, a wild and pictu-. 
resque district which extends along the right 
bank of the Rhine to the Lake of Constance. 
She was baptisedMarie-Anne-Angelique-Cat'ne- 
rine. Angelica would have been enough for 
posterity to love her by. But, though rich in 
names, she was born to poverty in every other 
respect. Her father, John Joseph Kauffmann, 
was an artist, with talents below mediocrity,' 
and his earnings proportionately meagre. He- 
came, as all the Kauffmanns before him- did;' 
from Scttwarzenburg, in the canton of Vorarl- 
berg, and appears to have travelled about the 
surrounding cantons in something nearly ap- 
proaching the character of an artistic tinker, 
mending a picture here, copying one there, 
mending a sign for this gasthoff keeper, and de- 
corating a dining T room for that proprietor of a 
chateau. These nomadic excursions were or- 
dinarily performed on foot. In one of his visits 
to Coire, where he was detained for some time; 
he happened, very naturally, to fall over' head 
and ears with a Protestant damsel named 
Cleofe.; nor was it either so very unnatural that 
Fraiilein Cleofe should also fall in love with, 
him. She loved him indeed so well as to adopt 
his religion, the Roman Catholic ; upon which 
the chorch blessed their union, and they were 
married. Hence Marie- Anne- An gelique-Cathe- 
rine, and hence this narrative. 

If Goodman Kauffmann had really been a 
tinker, instead of a travelling painter, it is pro- 
bable that his little daughter would very soon 
have been initiated into the mysteries of burn- 
ing her fingers with hot solder, drumming with 
her infantile fists upon battered pots, and 
blackening her young face with cinders from 
the extinguished brazier. We all learn the vo- 
cation of our parents so early. I saw the other 
hot, sunny evening, a fat undertaker in a fever- 
breeding street near Soho, leaning against the 
door-jambs of his shop (where the fasces; of 
mutes' staves are), smoking his pipe contented- 
ly. He was a lusty man, and smoked his, pipe 
with a jocund face ; but his eyes were turned 
into his shady shop, where his little daughter — 
as I live it is true, and she was not more ' than 
nine years old — was knocking hails into a coffin 
on tressels. She missed her aim now and then, 
but went on, on the whole, swimmingly, to the 
great contentment of her sire, and there waS in 
his face — though it was a fat face, and a greasy 
face, and a pimpled face — so beneficent an ex- 
pression of love and fatherly pride, that I- could 
forgive him his raven-like laugh, and the ghast- 
ly game he had set his daughter to. 

So it was with little Angelica. Her first 
playthings were paint-brushes, bladders 6f co- 
lors, maul-sticks, and unstrained canvases ; and 
there is no doubt that on many occasions she 
became quite a little Joseph, and had, if hot a 
coat, at least a pinafore of many colors. 

Kauffmann, an honest, simple-minded fellow, 
knowing nothing but his art, and not much of 
that, cherished the unselfish hope that in teach- 
ing his child, he might soon teach hor to sur- 



